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POLLIO’S HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Among the literary figures of whom we catch glimpses 
at the end of the Republic and the beginning of the Augus- 
tan Age, there is none whom we can view from more 
different angles than Asinius Pollio. 


We see him first in a poem of Catullus —a lad in his 
teens, cultured and charming, with a nice sense of humor, 
much embarrassed by the boorish practical jokes that his 
elder brother plays on unsuspecting guests at dinner- 
parties.! We hear of his study of rhetoric, and of the first 
case that he pled, in his twenty-second year.2 We see him 
as an officer in Caesar’s army in the Civil War,® and as 
governor of Farther Spain after the battle of Munda.4 
Three letters that he wrote to Cicero after Caesar’s death 
tell of his desire to remain loyal to the government, and 
of the difficulties and perplexities by which he was beset, 
so that we can sympathize to some extent when, in the 
summer of 43 B.C., we find him going over to Antony’s 
side.5 

A little later his fortunes were linked with those of 


Vergil. He was governor of Transpadane Gaul at the time 
when Vergil’s ancestral property was threatened with 


1 Catullus 12. 

2 Tacitus Dial. (Cornelii Taciti Opera Minora, ed. H, Furneaux 
[Oxonii 1900]) 34.7. 

8 Appian B.C. 2.40, 45-46, 82; Plutarch Cat. Min. 53; Caes. 52; 
Suetonius Ju/. 30 and 55, 


4 Appian B.C. 3.46, 


10.31, 32, 33; Appian B.C. 3.97, 


{Cicero Fam. 


confiscation; he was consul at Rome in 40 B.C. One of 
Vergil’s early Eclogues speaks with admiration of Pollio’s 
“nova carmina,” and of the affection that Pollio h«mself 
feels for Vergil’s “rustic muse.” To Pollio in his consul- 
ship Vergil writes of the new age that is dawning, and 
of the birth in that year of a child who will share the life 
of the gods and will rule, with the virtues of his fathers, 
over a world at peace; and in 39 B.C. Vergil celebrates 
Pollio’s victory over a Dalmation tribe, and pays a tribute 
to the dramas that he has composed — tragedies which 
alone are worthy of the buskin of Sophocles.6 


In the Augustan Age we hear of him as a practising 
lawyer, a mighty bulwark for defendants in distress, and 
of one case in particular, where he maintained the rights 
of the heirs of a lady named Urbinia against a rascally 
slave who claimed to be her son.7 


Later writers agreed that the style of Pollio's dramas 
and orations was rugged; that his tragedies were inferior 
to the Medea of Ovid and the Thyestes of Varius; that, 
as compared with the smoothness and charm of Cicero’s 
prose, Pollio’s language seemed harsh and dry; but they 
granted nevertheless that he was an important figure in 


6 Ecl. 3.84-89; Ecl. 4; Ecl. 8.6-10; cf. Horace Sat. 1.10.42-43; 
15-16. 

7 Horace Carm, 2.1.13; Tacitus Dial. 38.2; Quintilian Inst. 
4.1.11; 7.2.26. For a more complete list of the ancient sources for 
Pollio’s biography, see P. Groebe, RE 2 (1896) 1589-1602. For 
recent discussions of Pollio’s career, see RK. Syme, The Roman 
Revolution (Oxford 1939) 5-8 and 483-486, and the detailed study, 
with bibliography, by J. André, La vie et l’ceuvre d’ Asinius Pollion 
(Paris 1949), 


Carm, 2.1.9-12, 
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the history of Latin literature; that his plays carried on 
the tradition of the early dramatists, Pacuvius and Accius ; 
and that his prose had strength. (Nervosus, 
the adjective that they applied to it.)8 


“sinewy,” was 


More important for later Latin literature — and for us 
—than either his orations or his tragedies, was a history 
of his own times that Pollio wrote in seventeen books.® 
He was working on this history, and had read certain 
portions of it aloud to a group of friends, shortly before 
Horace published his first three books of Odes; and in an 
ode, which holds a position of honor at the beginning of 
the second book, Horace records the impression that Pollio 
made on his audience: 

The civil strife that was set in motion in the year of 
Metellus’ consulship, the causes of the war, the turns and 
blunders, the game played by Fortune, the fateful friend- 
ships of the foremost men of the state, and weapons 
stained with blood not yet atoned for —a work full of 
dangerous chance (periculosae plenum opus aleae) — this 
is your theme; and you tread upon fires still smouldering 
beneath treacherous ash. Now you deafen our ears 
with the harsh note of the ‘horns ; now the trumpets blare ; 
now the gleam of armor drives the horses in panic-stricken 
flight, and paints terror on the faces of the horsemen. 

Horace’s words fix for us the beginning of Pollio’s 
history: the year 60 B.C., when Metellus was consul, and 
Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus joined together in the in- 
formal agreement that later generations called “The First 
Triumvirate,” to secure, over the opposition of the “little 
group of wilful men” in the senate, the ratification of 
Pompey’s settlements in the East and the passage of other 
measures which they felt to be essential. We know that 
this history included the growing enmity between Pompey 
and Caesar, the outbreak of civil war, the defeat of Pom- 
pey at Pharsalus and his death in Egypt, and the assassina- 
tion of Caesar; and it is probable that the story was carried 
on down through the battle of Philippi (42 B.C.) 


8 Quintilian Jnst. 10.1.113; Tacitus Dial. 
Valerius Maximus 8.13, Ext. 4 

9 The number seventeen rests on the authority of Suidas, who 
includes it in his brief item under the name “Asinnios Pollidn.”’ 
For a discussion of Pollio’s history and the text of the surviving 
fragments, see H. Peter, Historicorum Romanorum Reliquiae I1 
(Leipzig 1906) Lxxxiii-Lxxxxvir and 67-70; E. Kornemann, Die 
historische Schriftstellerei des C. Asinius Pollio (Jahrb. f. kl. Philol., 
Suppl.-Bd, 22 [1896] 555-692). 

10 Suas, 6.24, Seneca prefaces the quotation with the remark: 
“Pollio quoque Asinius, qui Verrem Ciceronis reum fortissime 
morientem tradidit, Ciceronis mortem solus ex omnibus maligne 
narrat, testimonium tamen quamvis invitus plenum ei reddidit.” 
In an earlier passage of the same suasoria (6.14-15) Seneca refers 
to Pollio as “infestissimus famae Ciceronis,”’ and alludes to certain 
statements made by Pollio about Cicero in his oration Pro Lamia, 
which were so palpably false “‘ut ne ipse quidem Pollio in historiis 
suis ponere ausus sit.” 

11 Suetonius Jud, 30; Plutarch Caes. 46, The quotation in the text 
is from Plutarch (trans. Bernadotte Perrin [Loeb Classical Library, 
London and New York 1914-1928], from whose version the quota- 
tions of the passages referred to in notes 13, 15, 17, and 18 are 
also taken). 


Of the seventeen books of this history, only one para- 
graph has survived in the form in which Pollio wrote it: 
an estimate of Cicero’s character and achievements that 
Seneca the Elder quoted for the benefit of the young men 
who were studying rhetoric under him.!© Besides this, we 
have, preserved by Suetonius and Plutarch, a direct quota- 
tion of the words that Caesar spoke after the battle of 
Pharsalus: “This was what they wished: to such a pitch 
of necessity did they bring me that, if I had dismissed my 
armies, I, Gaius Caesar, who had waged successfully the 
greatest wars, would have been convicted in court.”11 Two 
other items are preserved by Suetonius: (a) Pollio’s 
statement that the attack made on Caesar’s army (at the 
battle of Munda?) in Spain came so quickly that Caesar 
did not even have time to address his troops; and (b) his 
remark that Caesar’s Commentaries (on the Civil War?) 
had not been written with proper care and regard for 
truth; that they contained inaccurate statements about the 
actions of Caesar himself and of other persons which 
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Caesar would have revised and corrected (if he had had 
an opportunity). Tacitus represents Cremutius Cordus as 
saying, when he was on trial for having praised Brutus 
and Cassius in his history, that the writings of Asinius 
Pollio paid a notable tribute to these two men (egregiam 
eorundem memortam tradunt). Valerius Maximus cites 
Pollio as an authority on the length of the reign of Argan- 
thonius of Gades; Strabo repeats (with some criticism) 
two statements made by Pollio about the river Rhine; and 
Priscian quotes from his history a phrase illustrating the 
use of the participle expertus as a passive.!2 


This is meager enough. But we can supplement it by 
other passages in Suetonius, Plutarch, and Appian, where, 
although Pollio is not definitely mentioned as a source, 
it seems probable that the later historians have drawn on 
his work. This is true of certain incidents in which Pollio 
is mentioned by name, where the incident itself, or Pollio’s 
part in it, is of such minor importance that probably no 
one but Pollio would have remembered it. So we read in 
Appian that, after Pompey and his army had left Italy 
and crossed over to Epirus, Caesar “sent Asinius Pollio 
to Sicily, which was then under the command of Cato. 
When Cato asked him whether he had brought the order 
of the Senate, or that of the people, to take possession 
of a government that had been assigned to another, Pollio 
replied, ‘The master of Italy has sent me on this busi- 
ness.’ Similarly, in the account of the African campaign 
ot 49 B.C., Appian tells us that, before the disastrous 
battle at the river Bagrada, Pollio had retreated with a 
small force to the camp at Utica, and that, after the anni- 
hilation of Curio’s army, “Pollio rowed out in a small 
boat to the merchant ships that were lying at anchor near 
by and besought them to come to the shore and take the 
army on board.” And in Plutarch’s life of Caesar we read 
of a time during the African campaign of 46 B.C. when 
Caesar's cavalry were off duty. They had committed their 
horses to the slaves, says Plutarch, and were sitting on 
the ground watching a Libyan, who was showing them 
how he could dance and play the flute at the same time. 
At that moment “the enemy suddenly surrounded and 
attacked them, killed some of them, and followed hard 
upon the heels of the rest as they were driven headlong 
into camp. And if Caesar himself, and with him Asinius 
Pollio, had not come from the ramparts to their aid and 
checked their flight, the war would have been at an end.’"13 


We can carry this principle still farther, and apply it to 
passages where Plutarch and Appian, or Suetonius and 
Plutarch, agree in striking details that probably would 
not have occurred independently to two different writers. 
So we find in both Plutarch and Appian, immediately pre- 
ceding the account of Caesar’s assassination, the statement 


12 Suetonius Jul. 55 and 56; Tacitus Ann. 4.34; Valerius Maxi- 
mus 8.13, Ext. 4; Strabo 4.3.3; Priscian 8.19 (2.386.9-11K). 

13 Appian B.C. 2.40 and 45-46, trans. Horace White (Loeb 
Classical Library, London and New York 1913); Plutarch Caes. 52. 


that on the Ides of March some divine power was guiding 
Caesar to his fate;14 and in the description of the attack 
made on Caesar by the conspirators both writers use the 
same telling figure of speech. Plutarch says: “Those who 
had prepared themselves for the murder bared each of 
them his dagger, and Caesar, hemmed in on all sides, 
whichever way he turned confronting blows of weapons 
aimed at his face and eyes, driven hither and thither like 
a wild beast, was entangled in the hands of all”; and 
Appian has exactly the same simile, in almost identical 
words.15 


The two high points of Pollio’s history must have been 
the moment on the banks of the Rubicon when Caesar, 
after long and painful reflection, made up his mind to 
enter Italy as an armed invader, and the scene on the plain 
of Thessaly, a year and a half later, when Caesar’s army 
of 1,000 horsemen and 22,000 footsoldiers fought and de- 
feated Pompey’s forces of more than twice as many foot- 
soldiers and 7,000 horsemen.!6 Pollio is mentioned as 
among the friends who were with Caesar at the Rubicon, 
and is cited as an authority for the losses on Pompey’s 
side at Pharsalus; and the details of the narrative in 
Suetonius, Plutarch, and Appian agree closely enough to 
suggest that all three writers go back to Pollio as a source. 
Plutarch’s account of Caesar at the Rubicon runs as 
follows: 


Caesar had with him not more than three hundred horse- 
men and five thousand legionaries; for the rest of his 
army had been left beyond the Alps, and was to be brought 
up by those whom he had sent for the purpose. He saw, 
however, that the beginning of his enterprise and its initial 
step did not require a large force at present, but must take 
advantage of the golden moment by showing amazing 
boldness and speed, since he could strike terror into his 
enemies by an unexpected blow more easily than he could 
overwhelm them by an attack in full force. He therefore 
ordered his centurions and other officers, taking their 
swords only, and without the rest of their arms, to occupy 
Ariminum, a large city of Gaul, avoiding commotion and 
bloodshed as far as possible; and he entrusted this force 
to Hortensius. 

He himself spent the day in public, attending and watch- 
ing the exercises of gladiators; but a little before evening 
he bathed and dressed and went into the banqueting hall. 
Here he held brief converse with those who had been in- 
vited to supper, and just as it was getting dark rose and 
went away, after addressing courteously most of his guests 
and bidding them await his return. To a few of his friends, 
however, he had previously given directions to follow him, 
not all by the same route, but some by one way and some 
by another. He himself mounted one of his hired carts and 
drove at first along another road, then turned toward 
Ariminum. When he came to the river which separates 


2.116. Plutarch says that what 
Appian writes: 


14 Plutarch Caes. 66; Appian B.¢ 
happened was the work daimonos tinos, 
chrén gar ha echrén Kaisari genesthai, 

15 Plutarch Caes. 66 (hésper thérion); Appian 
thérion). 

16 For the size of the two armies, see Plutarch Caes. 42, which 
is evidently drawn from Caesar's own statements in B.C. 3.84 and 
88-89. 


whereas 


2.117 (kathaper 
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Cisalpine Gaul from the rest of Italy (it is called the 
Rubicon), and began to reflect, now that he drew nearer 
to the fearful step and was agitated by the magnitude of 
his ventures, he checked his speed. Then, halting in his 
course, he communed with himself a long time in silence 
as his resolution wavered back and forth, and his purpose 
then suffered change after change. For a long time, too, 
he discussed his perplexities with his friends who were 
present, among whom was Asinius Pollio, estimating the 
great evils for all mankind which would follow their 
passage of the river, and the wide fame of it which they 
would leave to posterity. But finally, with a sort of pas- 
sion, as if abandoning calculation and casting himself upon 
the future, and uttering the phrase with which men usually 
prelude their plunge into desperate and daring fortunes, 
“Let the die be-cast,” he hastened to cross the river; and 
going at full speed now for the rest of the time, before 
daybreak he dashed into Ariminum and took possession 
of it.17 

In the account of the battle of Pharsalus, Plutarch gives 
the numbers on both sides, describes the young men in 
Pompey’s cavalry — strong and handsome, with well-fed 
horses and an ample supply of shining armor; tells of the 
clash of the infantry of the two armies in the center, and 
then says that, while this fighting was going on, 


Pompey’s cavalry rode proudly up from the wing and 
deployed their squadrons to envelop the enemy’s right ; and 
before they could attack, the cohorts ran out from where 
Caesar was posted, not hurling their javelins, as usual, 
nor yet stabbing the thighs and legs of their enemies with 
them, but aiming them at their eyes and wounding their 
faces. They had been instructed to do this by Caesar, who 
expected that men little conversant with wars or wounds, 
but young, and pluming themselves on their youthful 
beauty, would dread such wounds especially, and would 
not stand their ground, fearing not only their present 
danger, but also their future disfigurement. And this was 
what actually came to pass; for they could not endure the 
upward thrust of the javelins, nor did they even venture 
to look the weapon in the face, but turned their heads 
away and covered them up to spare their faces. And finally, 
having thus thrown themselves into confusion, they turned 
and fled most shamefully, thereby ruining everything. For 
the conquerors of the horsemen at once encircled the in- 
fantry, fell upon their rear, and began to cut them to pieces. 

When Pompey, on the other wing, saw his horsemen 
scattered in flight, he was no longer the same man, nor 
remembered that he was Pompey the Great, but more like 
one whom Heaven has robbed of his wits than anything 
else, he went off without a word to his tent, sat down there, 
and awaited what was to come, until his forces were all 
routed and the enemy were assailing his ramparts and 
fighting with their defenders. Then he came to his senses, 
as it were, and with this one ejaculation, as they say, 
“What, even to my quarters?” took off his fighting and 
general's dress, put on one suitable for a fugitive, and 
stole away.18 

These quotations help us to appreciate, not only the con- 


tents, but something of the quality, of Pollio’s history. In 


17 Caes, 32; ef. Suetonius Jul. 32. 

18 Caes. 45; cf. Appian B.C. 2.81. Appian compares Pompey, 
sitting speechless in his tent, to Ajax, son of Telamon, at Troy; 
and Plutarch, in the corresponding chapter of his Pompey (72), 
quotes /liad 11.544-546, the description of Ajax, smitten with fear 
by Zeus and retreating before his foes, which he says was exempli- 
fied by Pompey at this time 


Plutarch especially we see the unfolding of a great tragic 
drama, presented with deep sympathy for the human 
characters who play the r6les.19 One would like to think 
that something of this quality was already present in 
Plutarch’s source, and that Pollio was the better able to 
show the tragedy in the lives of Caesar and Pompey be- 
cause, before he took up the writing of history, he had 
learned to present in his dramas sudden and violent re- 
versals of fortune, which would arouse the emotions of 
pity and fear.20 


And now let us turn again to Horace’s ode, and the 
scene that so impressed Pollio’s hearers when he read his 
history aloud: the blare of horns and trumpets, the gleam 
of armor, the panic of the fleeing horses, and the terror 
of their riders. This is unquestionably the battle of Phar- 
salus. 


And what of the scene:at the Rubicon? At the moment 
of decision, Plutarch says, Caesar cried out, “Anerriphthd 
kybos”: “Let the die be cast once for all!” Suetonius gives 
the phrase in its Latin form: “Iacta alea esto.”2! Pollio’s 
history, Horace says, in its account of fatal alliances, the 
cruel sport of Fortune, and the blood so lately shed, is 
“a work full of dangerous chance” (periculosae plenum 
opus aleae). No one familiar with Pollio’s history could 
forget the scene at the Rubicon, or the words of Caesar 
that formed the climax of that scene. Does it not seem 
probable that, just as the latter part of the ode reproduces 
Pollio’s account of the battle of Pharsalus, so here, in the 
word alea, Horace intentionally echoes the phrase of Cae- 
sar which Pollio, the eyewitness, recorded for all time? 


CoRNELIA C. COULTER 


HIRAM COLLEGE 


19 The tragic quality of Plutarch’s Lives has been noted by vari- 
ous scholars, e.g., by Grace H. Macurdy, in her book on Hellenistic 
Queens (Baltimore and London 1932). On p. 217 Miss Macurdy 
asks, ‘‘Who can read untouched by the sense of tears in human 
things the dying words of Antony and the grief of Cleopatra?’ 
And on p. 219 she speaks of the close of Cleopatra’s prayer to 
Antony’s spirit as “either a marvel of Plutarch’s tragic style, or 
else as affecting words any woman spoke.” This tragic 
quality is certainly most marked in the lives of Romans at the 
end of the Republic: Pompey, Cato, Caesar, Brutus, Antony. 


as ever 


20 Cf. the comments on the dramatic element in Pollio’s work by 
E. Kornemann, op. cit. (see note 9) 628-643, B. L. Ullman, ‘‘History 
and Tragedy,” TAPA 73 (1942) 50-51, points out interesting 
parallels between the phrases used by Horace about Pollio’s work 
and the Aristotelian peripeties. It seems to me that he goes too far 
in classifying Pollio’s history “among the monographs written in 
tragic fashion’’ and in adding that this classification “gives par- 
ticular point to Horace’s line ‘Paulum severae musa tragoediae desit 
theatris’: Pollio will return to the writing of tragedy when he has 
finished his tragical history.”” Cf. M. L. W. Laistner, The Greater 
Roman Historians (Berkeley 1947) 172, note 2. 

21 The manuscripts of Suetonius /u/. 32 read iacta alea est; but 
it seems almost certain that we should correct est to esto. See the 
in the edition of Suetonius, Ju/ius and Augustus, by 
Rankin (Boston 1918). 


note ad loc. 


J. H. Westcott and E. M. 
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QUINTILIAN AND LUCRETIUS 


To a student of ars oratoria Quintilian recommends the 
reading of such authors of specialized subjects as Macer 
and Lucretius. Although these writers are not safe guides 
for the cultivation of style, yet they are elegantes in sua 
quisque materia, sed alter humilis, alter difficilis (Inst. 
orat. 10.1.87). 


In order to indicate that Quintilian followed his own 
recommendation of “books to be read,” it is only necessary 
to point to a Lucretian reminiscence in a reference to 
Epicurus later in the same book (10.2.15). In this passage 
the student of rhetoric is advised to fashion real impres- 
sions of literary excellence in his mind and not solam, ut 
sic dixerim, cutem vel potius illas Epicuri figuras, quas e 
summuis corporibus dicit effluere. This is evidently a re- 
flection of Lucretius (4.42-43, ed. C. Bailey [3 vols.; 
Oxford 1947]): 

dico igitur rerum effigias tenuisque figuras 

mittier ab rebus summo de corpore eorum... . 
Lucretius extends the concept of image or simulacrum to 
all bodies or objects, even to phantasies which are con- 
jured up in dreams. The conclusion of the same book 
(1141-1287) contains the well-known satirical passage on 
love and its association with stmulacra of the beloved. 
The lover is deceived and falls into the snares set by 
Venus. The defects of the beloved become in the eyes of 
the lover exactly opposite virtues. The lady’s dark skin 
is viewed as honey-colored; the untidy and unkempt is 
called néghgée; the hefty corpulent dame is a stately 
Ceres; the girl who is so emaciated that she is scarce alive 
is “a slim darling,” to use a phrase suggested by Merrill 
(note on 4.1166). 


Now all this broad humor, one might suspect, is hardly 
such as would appeal to the serious-minded Quintilian. 
But such seems to have been the case. Immediately after 
his reference to the literary figurae or cutis which throw 
off images that deceive the student who is being encour- 
aged to follow the best models, he proceeds (10.2.16) in 
the approved Lucretian manner to point out how a student 
may be dazzled by first appearances: hoc autem his accidit, 
qui non introspectis penitus virtutibus ad primum se velut 
aspectum orationis aptarunt. . . . Quintilian is aware, as 
is seen in his use of velut, that the phrase primum aspec- 
tum oratioms is figurative. The visual sense so loved by 
Lucretius is here, and is, in the phrase introspectis virtu- 
tibus, in keeping with the parallel in the mind of Quin- 
tilian. The student falls in love at first sight with his 
model author, but patterns his style on the vitia directly 
opposite to the wirtutes he so much admires (cf. Cicero, 
De or. 2.90-92). Lucretius’ lover who calls every defect in 
his beloved by its contrary attractive quality is in Quin- 
tilian matched by the student who falls into rhetorical 
faults directly opposite to what he admires in his ‘exem- 
plar. The comparison is valid only if we do not adhere 
strictly to the equation lover : beloved :: student : author. 


The student sees the virtues in his model. In attempting, 
however, to reproduce these in his own composition he is 
driven, by his excess of admiration, to transform these 
virtues into their opposites. In the case of the lover in 
Lucretius, the effect is in inverse order: out of defects he 
fashions excellences. 

What are some of Quintilian’s contrasting rhetorical 
terms (10.2.16-17) which may reflect some of the physical 
traits in the fourth book of Lucretius ? Compare Lucretius’ 


nigra melichrus est, immunda et fetida acosmos (1160) 


with Quintilian’s pro. . 
cretius’ 


. stmplicibus neglegentes; Lu- 


ischnon eromenion tum fit, cum vivere non quit 
prae macie . . . (1166-1167) 


with Quintilian’s pro... pressis exiles; Lucretius’ 
at tumida et mammosa Ceres est ipsa ab laccho (1168) 


with pro grandibus tumidt. But the whole passage in 
Quintilian needs to be read in this connection. 

At this stage it is interesting to note that twmida is an 
emendation for iamina in the manuscripts of Lucretius. 
The reading tumida was first suggested by Bernays and 
is accepted by most editors of Lucretius. If Quintilian has 
Lucretius in mind in the passage under discussion, then 
his phrase pro grandibus tumidi may be cited in support 
of Bernays’ emendation of Lucretius. 

The chapter in Quintilian is on the subject de imita- 
tione. Even in the great authors he concedes there are 
aliqua vitiosa. The student is warned against following 
his admired model blindly. Do not, he writes, represent 
by imitation the imago of your author. There is danger 
that the student may reproduce not the real excellence 
but a hollow simulacrum of his exemplar. He may be 
deceived like the lover in the keen and witty satire of 
Lucretius. 


Joun J. SAVAGE 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


Classics in Translation. Edited by Pau MACKENpRICK 
and Hersert M. Howe. Vol. 1: Greek Literature; Vol. 
Il: Latin Literature. Madison, Wis.: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1952. Pp. xiv, 426; xii, 436. $5.00 
each; $9.00 the set. 


This is a pioneer venture and, as such, to be welcomed. 
For the first time American classicists, chiefly from the 
junior ranks, have contributed a set of entirely new trans- 
lations to a book which will be used widely, | hope, by 
students and general readers everywhere. The original 
impetus for the anthology grew out of the needs of the 
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new department of Integrated Liberal Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; the special emphases of this pro- 
gram probably account for the fact that one-fourth of the 
Greek volume is devoted to philosophy and science and 
one-fourth of the Latin to Cicero. A dominant principle 
of selection has been followed in making possible com- 
parison and contrast of Greek and Latin writers in cor- 
responding genres: epic against epic, oratory against ora- 
tory, etc. The editors themselves and their Wisconsin col- 
leagues have translated a large per cent of the whole, al- 
most exclusively, however, from prose writers. Two fine 
reprinted items appear, Louis MacNeice’s Agamemnon 
and Robert Fitzgerald's First Georgic. Walter Agard has 
written an excellent essay on Greek culture and Paul 
MacKendrick one equally excellent on Roman culture to 
introduce each volume. The translators have prefaced 
their own selections, thus giving a wide variety of criti- 
cal commentary and approaches to literary history. Both 
books are of almost exactly the same size, indicating the 
limits of space at the disposal of the editors. 

Prose, as might be expected, comes off better than 
poetry. This prose is everywhere clear and free from the 
awkward style of many translations. Some of it is 
sprightly, colloquial, and, in the plays, even slangy, but 
not offensively so. Only tedious collation with the origi- 
nals could, of course, show up inaccuracies, but I have 
found none in the spot-passages I have checked. I should 
grade the prose highly indeed. 

Poetry is, alas, another matter. 
“imitations” which “. . . try to express in contemporary 
equivalent the images, the social mores,” etc. of Catullus’ 
time; but these “imitations’’ are merely bad Victorian 
light verse complete with highly uncontemporary (as of 
now) thee’s, thy’s and o’er’s. Horace also is turned into 
the same trite language, full of jingles, inversions, pseudo- 
poetic clichés, and archaisms. The error lies in accepting 
“as a pleasant standard” the English verse forms of the 
nineteenth century and then forgetting that Tennyson and 
Swinburne used this sort of language only in their less 
successful poems. It is probable that there are few com- 
petent poets among American classical scholars and Har- 
vard classical undergraduates (the Sargent Prize trans- 
lators), but the fact should be concealed; and, since we 
live in the twentieth century, we should try to remember 
that only Quakers use thee in contemporary speech. Stu- 
dents will not brighten before limp stuff of this kind; 
poetic translation above all must be based on the speech 
of its own time or it will not be read. 

Proportion is always a difficult problem in any anthol- 
ogy. The editors regret certain omissions: Menander, 
Theophrastus, and the Latin elegiac poets. I should go 
further to regret that there is no early Latin poetry, Cato, 
Varro, Horace’s Satires or Epistles, Martial, Apuleius, 
Pliny the Elder, Seneca the philosopher, too little Ovid, 
Suetonius, Juvenal, Lucian, Plutarch, Greek lyric poetry, 
including Solon and Sappho; Homer and Seneca’s Medea 
should have been done in verse. It will not do for the 


Catullus is done in 


anthologists to defend these omissions or the choice or 
the style of the selections by inviting reviewers to con- 
tribute better translations to the second edition. If the 
first edition does not sell, there will be no second; the 
compiler is obligated in the first instance to discover the 
best and most complete set of contributions possible be- 
fore he sends a book to the printer. It is hard to believe 
that there is no one in America capable of translating 
Propertius attractively; yet no anthology of translated 
Latin literature can be complete without him; I ignore the 
stilted trash which one or two Englishmen have pro- 
duced as versions of Propertius. Why should Juvenal, who 
represents the uniquely Roman genre of satire, be almost 
entirely neglected, done into prose, or represented by 
Samuel Johnson’s paraphrases in most anthologies ? 

I wish to congratulate the authors of the translations 
of the Antigone, the Frogs, Lucian, Plautus, Terence, 
Vergil, Petronius, and the younger Pliny for their espec- 
ially appealing and readable versions. Leon's cantica of 
the Hlaunted House are delightful; Neufeld’s Antigone 
and Hawthorne's Frogs are brilliant achievements. I greet 
Rolfe Humphries’ selections from the 4deneid (the com- 
plete book is now published by Scribners [New York 
1951]) and particularly his summaries of the omitted 
portions, a model of what such condensation should be. 
Perhaps it is only by such translators, rare as they are, 
that the future of translation from the classics can be 
assured. 

I should not have said so much in a spirit of sincere 
impartiality (as one of the contributors I bear my share 
of responsibility) if I did not, despite all I have said of 
an adverse nature, admire these volumes and intend to 
use them with my students. They are much more ser- 
viceable as to bulk than the extant anthologies; one can 
see the forest in spite of the trees in them. They repre- 
sent a gallant attempt to enlist the resources of the logi- 
cal workers, American classical scholars (many of whom 
still look down their noses at any and all translations), 
in bringing to our Greekless and almost Latinless stu- 
dents the best of classical literature. 

L. R. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Sophocles: A Study of Heroic Humanism. By Cepric 
H. Whitman. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. x, 292. $4.75. 


Professor Whitman’s rejection of the traditional and 
“classic” view of Sophoclean drama in favor of a new 
approach was originally set forth at Harvard in a 
doctoral dissertation summarized in HTSCP 58/59 (1948) 
228-231 under the title of “The Religious Humanism of 
Sophocles.” The present handsomely produced volume 
is apparently a restatement of an interpretation in which, 
as the Publisher’s Note suggests, readers will find “a 
provocative revelation of the heroic world.” The sub- 
stitution of “heroic” for “religious” in the actual subtitle 
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is significantly precise. In the Periclean Age “Sophocles, 
far from being alone in his religious humanism, was 
only the subtlest and most profound exponent of the 
heroic idea” (p. 221). This is earnestly argued, not 
only from an understanding of the Ionian philosophers 
and their “intellectual successors” (p. 226) which con- 
fessedly owes much to Werner Jaeger’s The Theology 
of the Early Greek Philosophers, but also, ingeniously 
enough, from Aristotle’s appreciation of “noble incon- 
tinence” in connexion with “heroic and divine arete” 
(pp. 241-243), and, of course, from the internal evidence 
of the dramas themselves. 


The author is convinced that each play must be inter- 
preted, not as a work of art written for its own sake, or 
as the expression of conventional morality on the part 
of the chorus, but in the light of the total action and 
the heroic standards and behavior of its protagonist. 
Tragic areté, in his view, is all-important; and here some 
inspiration is derived from John A. Moore’s excellent 
Sophocles and Areté (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938). Like Moore, Whitman renounces 
the Aristotelian theory of /amartia as generally ir- 
relevant, and he is at pains to envisage Sophocles in 
relation to contemporary events. Among these is the 
Sophistic Enlightenment, and Whitman tries to show 
where Sophocles was not insensitive to the teaching of 
the Sophists. (It may also be noted that both Whitman 
and Moore have dedicated their books and expressed their 
appreciation to John H. Finley, Jr.) But no previous 
critic, not even Heinrich Weinstock, has gone so far as 
Whitman in assessing the heroic characters of Sophocles 
by a “metaphysic of humanism,” or found in the “in- 
ward divinity” of each the conflict with environment 
which leads to catastrophe in the earlier and to victory 
in the later plays. 

Thus the duty of Ajax is to his offended honor, and 
that of Antigone is to her true political areté. Ocedipus 
and Deianeira seek self-knowledge, and it destroys them. 
Electra and Philoctetes triumph over their circumstances, 
and the old Oedipus finally has his “inner divinity .. . 
forever ratified and preserved” (p. 216). Considerations 
of space forbid not only appraisal of many illuminating 
remarks (including a sagacious interpretation of Trach. 
596-597), but also a detailed discussion of the apparent 
success or failure of Whitman in consistently vindicating 
his theory of heroic and transcendental humanism for 
each play. He has argued skilfully that the Ajax and 
Antigone exemplify “tragic arete” and that the Trachintae 
and Oedipus Rex depict “tragic knowledge,” while the last 
three plays are triumphs of “tragic endurance.” It may 
be so with the Electra and is so with the Oedipus at 
Colonus, but Whitman, rather like Edmund Wilson in 
The Wound and the Bow (Boston 1941), seems to see 
something symbolic in the apparition of Heracles at the 
close of the Philoctetes. “He is the archetype of 
Philoctetes’ greater self, the pattern of his glory” (p. 


187). To the present reviewer Heracles has no such 
mystical function. He is introduced with consummate 
art, but he is still a deus ex machina who intervenes to 
break a deadlock. 

To be sure, the religious and moral approach to 
Sophocles is not enough. Whitman’s fervor in concen- 
trating on it is understandable, but here and there he 
might; have helped his case by admitting other considera- 
tions. One instance will suffice. “Ajax,” he remarks, 
“had to deceive his friends in order to get away and die 
unhindered” (p. 75). This answer to a frequent charge, 
he says, is simple and right. But it is too obvious. It is 
not so flattering to Ajax or to Sophocles as the late 
A. J. A. Waldock’s justification in his recent Sophocles 
the Dramatist (Cambridge 1951). This work in many 
respects is admirably complementary to Whitman's ; 
and in it Waldock pointed out that Ajax’s listeners must 
be temporarily soothed before his suicide shocks them. 
Sophocles was not only a purveyor of ideas, he was a 
dramatic poet. 

The Selected Bibliography is “primarily for the gradu- 
ate student,” but it has a few notable omissions, e.g. 
T. B. L. Webster’s An Introduction to Sophocles 
(Oxford 1936). Indeed, when Whitman has occasion to 
mention the second actions in the Aeschylean tradition 
of the Ajax, Antigone, and Trachiniae (pp. 44, 63-64, 
ete.), some allusion to what Webster calls “the diptych 
form” might have been appropriate. 

Though Sir Maurice Bowra’s Sophoclean Tragedy 
(Oxford 1944) mainly regards the plays as portrayals 
of the relation existing between gods and men, and 
therefore evokes Whitman’s criticism from time to time, 
the two books are not entirely at variance. Neither 
Bowra nor Whitman would “isolate the works of Greek 
poetry in a sphere of pure and timeless art” (Bowra, 
p. 1), and both believe primarily in the historical ap- 
proach to an appreciation of Sophocles as a religious 
poet. But here they part company, for Whitman con- 
siders that for Sophocles man is responsible not to the 
gods but “to himself as the repository of the ideas of 
justice and morality” (p. 40). It is not always clear 
whence this responsibility comes. Is it due to “certain 
supreme standards” (p. 60), or is it created for the hero 
from “the standard of his own excellence” (p. 73)? 

Nevertheless Professor Whitman has made an 
portant contribution to recent study of a poet whose 
appeal is reasserting itself in response, maybe, to the 
changing spirit of our own age and in face of the recent 
popularity of Euripides. He has put forward a difficult 
case with much clarity, conviction, and cogency; and, to 
this reviewer at least, he seems more often to compel 
serious reflection than to provoke hasty dissent. Whether 
he succeeds or fails in persuading, his is an essential, but 
not the only, approach to Sophocles. 


im- 


Ropert J. Getry 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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Man in His Pride: A Study in the Political Philoso- 
phy of Thucydides and Plato. By Davin GReNE. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 


231. $4.00. 


“The eyes of both the historian |Thucydides] and phi- 
losopher | Plato] identical historical 
society” (p. ix). This consideration could have given 
unity to Grene’s book; if it does not, this is less the fault 
of the author than of his subject. There is hardly any 
resemblance between the accounts of Classical Athens as 
given by Thucydides and Plato. Moreover, their interests 
and talents are very far apart. While they probably 
agreed on Theramenes, they certainly did not on Alcibi- 
ades, Pericles, or even Themistocles; but Grene does not 
discuss these points of contact. Above all, Thucydides 
was not a philosopher, while Plato was not primarily 
concerned with politics. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Grene’s book falls apart in the middle: its first part 
(pp. 3-92) deals with Thucydides, its second (pp. 95-204) 
with Plato. 

“This book is the result of several years of courses in 
Thucydides and Plato’’ (p. xi). Accordingly it is the 
result of teaching rather than of scholarship. Its presen- 
tation is clear and sensible, and its documentation is based 
on the original sources, pr marily the works of Thucy- 
dides and Plato; but it ignores not only some of the con- 
troversial problems but also the scholarly work done on 
them. The book has fancy chapter headings but no index. 

The account of Thucydides (“The Man Who Looked 
On’’) is on the whole satisfactory, especially where it is 
based on the work of Thucydides himself. The historian 
appears as a scientist and sophist of the best type. 

The account of Plato (“The Man in the Duststorm”) 
is less satisfactory. Grene’s main thesis is concerned with 
the development of Plato’s thought from the practical to 
the theoretical. His political thought accordingly becomes 
less and less historical, and so does his main character, 
Socrates. While the earlier dialogues have as their his- 
torical setting the second half of the fifth century, the 
later works deal partly with the dim mythical past, 
partly, as the Laws, with the future. Grene makes much 
of the introduction of the youthful Socrates in the Par- 
menides, and insists that Plato was trying to discard and 
renounce his earlier works by dropping Socrates. All this 
makes interesting reading but it adds little to our knowl- 
edge of Plato. Grene could have avoided this shortcoming 


were bent on an 


by discussing in detail ove of the masy problems waich 
the development of Plato's thought; Plato’s 
Plato's radicalism; the relation 
between rhetoric and eros; the significance of the Sev- 
enth Letter; the position of Socrates in the Ideal State; 
Plato’s “Laws as the completion of the scheme begun in 


he touches: 
treatment of Socrates ; 


the Timaeus.” 

Least satisfactory is Grene’s discussion of the “Experi- 
ment in Sicily” (it should have been tempting to contrast 
the Sicilian Expeditions, both failures, of Thucydides’ 


Athens and of Plato). Here, the unscholarly approach and 
the neglect of the scholarly work of others is most 
noticeable. 

Grene does not think much of Aristotle: “. .. it is the 
dead bones of a culture which has lived through its tri- 
umph and crisis which Aristotle catalogues” (p. viii). 
A better understanding of Aristotle might have aided 
Grene in his evaluation of the last stage of Plato’s 
thought and of the conflict, within Plato’s work, between 
the real and the ideal. Grene apparently does not think 
much of Jaeger’s Paidecia: he never refers to this work. 
Jaeger deals with much the same problems as does Grene 
and is, I think, more successful in his presentation. 


A. E. RausitscHEK 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Aesopica: A Series of Texts Relating to Aesop or 
Ascribed to Him or Closely Connected with the 
Literary Tradition That Bears His Name. Col- 
lected and critically edited, in part translated trom 
Oriental languages, with a Commentary and Historical 
Essay, by BEN Epwin Perry. Vol. I: Greek and Latin 
Texts. Urbana, Il.: University of Illinois Press, 1952. 
Pp. xxiii, 765. $15.00. 

This is the first instalment of a major work of scholar- 
ship in a field where most scholars would be overwhelmed 
by the amount and variety of material. The first volume, 
notable in itself, consists entirely of texts, usually with 
apparatus, each with its Latin introduction, and before 
all a General Preface in English. There are seven parts 
followed by eight indexes. 

Part 1, the Life of Aesop, is given in a new version 
(G) containing references to Isis and the Muses that are 
not found in the old version (W). The old version is re- 
printed in a new text based on a dozen manuscripts in- 
stead of one. The variant readings for this fill more than 
seventy pages and include obvious misspellings and mean- 
ingless variations. A partial Latin version of the Life is 
published for the first time. 

The next three parts present useful collections of 105 
ancient references to Aesop and his fables, fifty-two say- 
ings of Aesop, and two hundred proverbs attributed to 
him. Here the editor confesses that the results are less 
than he expected from his labor. But the digging was 
necessary to demonstrate that there was no great treas- 
ure where he dug. It will not have to be done again. 

The fifth part gives text and critical notes, including 
new emendations of the Augustana collection of fables, 
then additional fables from other Greek sources, including 
Babrius, to bring the total to 471. In Part 6 is found a 
new critical text of sixty-two fables attributed to Synti- 
pas, of which only fifteen are not found in other collec- 
tions. This material is a retranslation into Greek of a 
Syriac version of the Greek Aesop. Part 7 has fables 
472-725, which are found in Latin collections or authors. 
They come from eighteen sources ranging from Phaedrus 
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to Poggio and Abstemius. Here only fables of special 
interest are selected. Some of the best and more familiar 
fables, such as “Belling the Cat,’’ come from late sources. 

The editor defines a fable by three tests: it must be 
fictitious, definite in setting, and moralizing. Not the 
least of his services is to provide a means of tracing the 
first extant version of any fable in the collection. 

Exuberant as is the scholarship here exhibited, it is ex- 
traordinarily painstaking, accurate, and intelligent. The 
author does not hesitate to speak with authority, and 
where there are problems, he discusses them with engag- 
ing candor. The commentary, when it appears in the third 
volume, will no doubt explain some things that are ob- 
scure to me. I have found very few errors in printing. 
Good judgment is used both in emending and in not 
emending. 

I can think of only two possible improvements. It 
would be convenient to have an index to the table of con- 
tents and introductions; and the fable of Menenius 
Agrippa reported in Plutarch’s Cortolanus and in Shake- 
speare’s play is very inadequately represented by Augus- 
tana 130. 

L. A. Post 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Studies in Roman Economic and Social History in 
Honor of Allan Chester Johnson.) [dited by 
P. R. CoteMANn-Norton, with the assistance of F. C. 
3ouRNE and J. V. A. Fine. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1951. Pp. xiii, 373; frontispiece ; 
8 plates. $5.00. 


Following a pleasant custom practiced more frequently 
in Europe than here, pupils, colleagues, and friends of the 
greatly distinguished Princeton scholar offer him herein 
the tribute of twenty-three essays in the history of Rome, 


its economic and social aspects, over 
roughly two millennia. In consequence there is some- 
thing for everyone’s interest and taste. Within the 
narrow contines of this review it is possible only to com- 
ment very briefly on papers which for diverse reasons 
were especially interesting to this reviewer. Beyond that, 
like Pliny, fungar indicts partibus atque etiam quo sint 
ordine scripti notum tibi faciam. 

Charles Henry Coster, “The Economic Position of 
Cyrenaica in Classical Times,” seems to overlook (p. 23) 
that the ancient navigator could not sail directly north- 
west from Cyrene to Italy; but this detail has no effect 
upon an interesting historical survey of the country’s 
economy. 

J. Grafton Milne, “A Note on Festus 359 A: Silver 
and Bronze Coinages of the Hellenistic Period.” 

George E. Duckworth, ‘Wealth and Poverty in Roman 
Comedy,” argues cogently that only the conception of 
comedy and not the attitude toward money is different as 


principally in 


between Plautus and Terence, and that any such thesis 
as that of P. S. Dunkin “is an unwarranted ascription of 
modern socialistic beliefs to an ancient dramatist whose 
treatment of his characters for comic purposes lends no 
support to the theory.” 

Antony E. Raubitschek, “Sylleia,” revises the dating 
of the Athenian festival on the basis of epigraphic evi- 
dence, in part first published here; tentatively but per- 
suasively suggests that the Sylleia were a temporary 
renaming of the Theseia and Epitaphia. 

Alfred R. Bellinger, “The Early Coinage of Roman 
Syria.” Pompey issued none; Gabinius, Crassus, Cassius, 
even Caesar merely added monogram and date to imita- 
tions of Seleucid royal coins; Augustus’ visit in 20 B.C. 
initiated the imperial series. 

Lily Ross Taylor, “Caesar's Agrarian Legislation and 
his Municipal Policy,” discusses the Lex Mamilia Roscia 
Peducaea Alliena Fabia; it “was a tribunitial law of the 
year 55 which attempted to solve problems created by the 
agrarian laws of 59. It was proposed by five men, four 
ot whom bore names found in the party of Caesar in sub- 
sequent years. Caesar, in harmony with Pompey and 
Crassus, seems to have inspired the law. It created new 
colonists, perhaps in the ager Campanus; it may have 
provided for the addition of new citizens to old com- 
munities and it apparently ‘constituted’ under their own 
magistrates towns which once had been governed from 
Rome.” 

Andre Piganiol, “Sur le Calendrier brontoscopique de 
Nigidius Figulus.””. The document is of Babylonian in- 
spiration and so one of the texts which argue the 
eastern origin of the Etruscans; it was adapted to the 
Roman milieu by Nigidius or possibly earlier; plausibly 
this, or at least an exactly similar document, was the 
basis of the response of the haruspices in 56 B.C. (Cic. 
Har. Resp. 40). 

Michael Grant, “A Step Toward World-Coinage: 19 
B.C.,” ascribes the temple tetradrachms of 19 confidently 
to the Pergamum mint and contemporary tetradrachms 
commemorating the Parthian standards tentatively to 
Samos; accepting 19 as the starting date of gold and 
silver in Rome, assigns to the same year the issuance of 
aes, with the introduction of orichalcum and copper; at- 
tributes certain important Augustan mintages, formerly 
assigned to Spanish mints, tentatively to Gaul, perhaps 
Nimes, on evidence of the die found there, and dates 
these also to 19; concludes that these coincident in- 
augurations mark a new epoch, a “decisive step toward 
world-coinage.” 

Ronald Syme, “Tacfarinas, the Musulamii and Thubur- 
sicu,” proves on geographical, historical, and military 
grounds, and beyond a peradventure, that Thubuscum 
oppidum (Tac. Ann. 4.24.1) has to be Thubursicu 
(Khamissa). “The truth about Thubursicu renders the 
whole story of Tacfarinas more coherent and enables it 
to be seen... as part and parcel of a long process— 
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Rome’s dealings with the nomads in Numidia from the 
time of Augustus to the time of Trajan,” which story 
Syme then relates. 

Martin P. Charlesworth, “Roman Trade with India: 
A Resurvey,” reviews broadly the types of evidence for 
that trade; considers specifically the impact of the ex- 
cavations at Arikamedu; and indicates several tasks for 
further research. 

William K. Prentice, 
Lord.” 

David Magie, “A Reform in the Exaction of Grain at 
Cibyra under Claudius,” emends IGRR 4.914, prasin to 
praxin and wins an intelligible interpretation and some 
honor for Claudius. 

P. R. Coleman-Norton, “The Apostle Paul and the 
Roman Law of Slavery.” 

Herbert C. Youtie, “The Heidelberg Festival Papyrus: 
A Reinterpretation.” What has been regarded as a list 
of festivals in which a priest took part and a calculation 
of his due compensation, by a revolutionary but most 
convincing reinterpretation comes out as the account of 
the work produced and the absences (classified according 
to cause) of an apprentice in the silversmith’s trade. 

John Day, “The Value of Dio Chrysostom’s Euboean 
Discourse for the Economic Historian.” 

T. Robert S. Broughton, “New Evidence on Temple- 
Estates in Asia Minor.” 

C. Bradford Welles, “The Population of Roman Dura.” 

Harold Mattingly, “The Clash of the Coinages circa 
270-296.” 

Louis C. West, “The Coinage of Diocletian and the 
Edict on Prices.” The edict’s figure for the value of a 
pound of gold, 50,000 denarii, cannot possibly be correct. 
On the basis of very interesting argument, principally 
the relation between coin denominations and the edict’s 
various prices, the author decides on 60,000 as the most 
likely figure. 

Andreas Alfoldi, “The Initials of Christ on the Helmet 
of Constantine.” 

Glanville Downey, “The Economic Crisis at Antioch 
under Julian the Apostate.” 

Arthur E. R. Boak, “Tesserarti and Ouadrarti as 
Village Officials in Egypt of the Fourth Century.” 

Peter Charanis, “The Aristocracy of Byzantium in the 
Thirteenth Century.” 

Holmes V. M. Dennis, 3d, provides a seventeen-page 
index to the volume. 

In the first line on page 41 read proprio for propio. 
Something has gone quite wrong in mid-page 134. It 
will help greatly to read “land” instead of “lend” on 
page 141. And of course “obverse” is predestined to 
become “observe” at least once in a volume, as it does 
on page 307. 


“James the Brother of the 


Rorert SAMUEL Rocers 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Marziale. By Luici Pepe. (‘Biblioteca del ‘Giornale 
Italiano di Filologia, ” No. 1.) Naples: Armanni, 1950. 
Pp. 223. L. 800. 


This pleasant and well-written book belongs to a spe- 
cies of composition that has long been familiar in the field 
of the modern languages and is becoming increasingly 
common in the classics, the interpretive essay. It is in- 
tended to convey to the reader an appreciation and aes- 
thetic understanding of the poetry of Martial, and it is 
specifically not addressed to the puri filologi, to whom, we 
are told (7), poetry and strictly literary criticism often 
appear, by a strange inversion of values, to be matters of 
secondary importance. Although Pepe makes this com- 
ment with moderation and modesty, the charge thus indi- 
rectly brought against the traditional methods of scholar- 
ship is now so often expressed in more drastic and 
intransigent terms, and so seldom answered, that it seems 
proper here to advert to the remarkable ignoratio elenchi 
that is implicit in it. 

The traditional scholarship so lightly depreciated in our 
own day is an effort to repair the damage that classical 
literature sustained through the collapse of civilization in 
the fourth century and the subsequent lapse of time. 
It is, therefore, primarily concerned with ecdotics and 
hermeneutics, endeavouring to restore, so far as is 
humanly possible, the exact text written by each classical 
author and the body of information that he took for 
granted in his readers. To these tasks scholars have for 
five and one-half centuries devoted their patient labour 
precisely because they have known that the literary value 
of the classics is uniquely and supremely important. They 
have, it is true, regarded the production of a sound text 
and an adequate (but not hypertrophic) commentary as 
the major task of scholarship; and they have said rela- 
tively little about literary values because they have oper- 
ated on the premise that these values, which are the very 
essence of the classical, are not a profitable subject of 
disquisition or succedaneous description. According to 
the traditional Humanistic view, beauty and wit and 
pathos must be directly perceived, and great authors, like 
wives, cannot satisfactorily be enjoyed by proxy. When 
scholarship has provided the text and the information 
requisite for comprehension, it has done all that it can, 
and he who would polish his wit and deepen his sense 
of humanity must read Martial for himself—then reread 
him and read him again. If the reader then seeks a yet 
deeper understanding and appreciation, the Humanist rec- 
ommends not the passive reading of interpretive essays, 
but the active practice of literary imitation. This con- 
ception of philology, whether or not it be too narrow and 
exclusive, is logically consistent. Unfortunately it is true 
that a scholar may lose himself in the sterile deserts of 
an endless Realwissenschaft, or delude himself in the 
exercises of a funambulesque pedantry, or even, in times 
so dark as the present, cynically acquiesce in the decline 
of learning and prostitute himself for the delectation of 
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page-counting or noise-loving deans; but the man who 
sincerely devotes to the improvement and elucidation of 
classical texts a large portion of the twenty thousand 
days of consciousness that are all that he may spend 
under the wide-circling and implacable sun ill deserves 
the reproach that he little esteems the object of his 
devotion. 

Pepe’s essay on Martial is generally sound, although 
it contains a few minor slips and blunders of the kind 
that a reviewer must note. He evidently believes (17) 
that draucus means what almost all of the lexica (includ- 
ing the latest editions of Georges-Calonghi and of Ernout 
and Meillet!) say that it means, i.e. what it cannot con- 
not conceivably mean in at least four of the five passages 
(all in Martial!) in which it occurs in Latin literature ; 
for the correct primary meaning, ‘an athlete who per- 
forms feats of strength in public, and the necessary 
secondary meaning, see A. E. Housman, CR 44 (1930) 
114 f. Pepe inverts (35) the meaning of swmma_ petere 
in 11.46, seems not to understand (39) that diversa in 
3.88 must mean ‘of different sexes,’ and a little distorts 
(32) the situation in 11.49, where Martial’s description 
of himself as furentem means that he is ‘mad about’ the 
« greedy coquette to whom he can refuse nothing. And it 
is hazardous to assume without argument (75, 188) that 
kalendae nataliciae are necessarily the anniversary of the 
actual day of birth; see Hans Lucas, CQ 32 (1938) 5 f. 
It is correct to say (17) that Martial feels only disgust 
and loathing for the person described in 3.82, but the 
sentiment is excited by the fact that the improbus Malchio, 
who bears a marked resemblance to the Trimalchio of 
Petronius and whose extravagant fastiis are described in 
thirty-two lines, is an offensively vulgar parvenu; the 
creature’s sexual habits are mentioned in the last line 
merely to give point to the climactic quip, i.e. ‘we can’t 
even offer him a gross insult, because he would take it 
as a favour.’ Pepe strangely discovers (172) mysterious 
animus and shocking sarcasm in 1.114, where | can dis- 
cern nothing more than epigrammatic paraphrase of the 
statement so frequently made in sepulchral inscriptions 
that a worthy parent deserves to have his children live 
after him. The situation described by Martial is pre- 
cisely the same as that commemorated in C//. 11.2274: 
Quod parenti facere debuit filia, td immature filiae facit 
pater. And when Martial says that the father was 
dignior ipse legi, he is merely restating with logical, 
though momentarily startling, concision the formula pater 
hoc titulo debutt ante legi which appears in C/L 1X.3071 
and, without essential variation, in fourteen other inscrip- 
tions of which I happen to have a record in my rather 
desultory notes. Neither in Martial nor in the epitaphs 
is there an implication that the bereaved parent is an 
old scoundrel who should have been put out of the way 


1 The word does not occur in 11.8.1, where Housman’s dracti 
is a necessary emendation, although not shown in either text or 
apparatus of the latest critical edition (Izaac, 1933). 


long ago. Such misreadings, though few in number and 
probably the result of haste, distigure an otherwise credit- 
able work. 

Writers of essays about great writers are often tempted 
to excogitate some drastically new and paradoxical inter- 
pretation designed modestly to prove that it takes genius 
to understand genius. It is the great merit of Pepe’s 
book that he has preferred truth to ingenuity. The 
Martial whom he delineates is the Martial known to 
every mature and judicial reader of the world’s most bril- 
liant epigrams. The portrait will astonish only those who 
have been so ill favoured by nature or so corrupted by 
Puritanic indecency that the lambent wit of the poet or 
the fundamental integrity of his character are beyond 
their ken. Those of us who have read Martial with care 
will therefore find little that is new in Pepe’s pages, but 
that little is distinctly worthy of attention. In his com- 
ments on some of the less perspicuous epigrams, Pepe 
shows that he has perceived deeper or subtler meanings 
than are suggested by the standard commentators. 

Both as a fair specimen of the tendency of Pepe’s 
exegetical contributions and as an important point which 
may be overlooked because Pepe has chosen to give his 
interpretation without attempting to defend it, we should 
note his brief comment (33) on 9.67. I should suppose 
that every reader has found the concluding distich enig- 
matic, and has, on consideration, seen that the difficulty 
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lies in the words pollicitast nulla luxuriosa mora. Sed 
mihi pura fuit. Does sed mean ‘but instead, implying 
that the promise was not kept, or ‘but nonetheless,’ imply- 
ing that it was? The first meaning is accepted by 
Housman (J? 30 [1907] 247 f.), who explains that the 
young lady must have given her consent subject to a 
specific condition which Martial indignantly rejected; if 
this be granted, the meaning of the last line is inescapable, 
and the epigram has a sardonic and trenchant point that 
Housman was the first to recognize. But the great critic’s 
scorn for his predecessors seems to have blinded him to 
the fact that pollicitast nulla mord can mean only ‘she 
promised without the slightest hesitation,’ and that instant 
acquiescence, which is quite in keeping with the character 
of a girl who, we are told in line 4, granted an earlier 
request before the words were fairly out of the poet's 
mouth, is exactly the opposite of trying to drive a bargain 
by asking a quid pro quo. This point was seen by Gilbert, 
who accordingly believes that the promise was kept, and 
that sed means ‘but nonetheless,’ explaining that Martial 
was the first to whom the lady granted the favour in 
question so that he could describe her as mihi pura. 
Gilbert, however, could explain the last line only as a 
redundant statement of the obvious—by a poet who never 
wasted a word. Like Gilbert, Pepe believes that the 
promise was kept, but that pura is a reference to motive 
and spiritual attitude. That which is done in the élan 
of affection or sincere emotion is pure; the moral quality 
of an act is determined by the spirit of the actor. The 
point of the last line, then, must be that the déhauché, 
the coldblooded seeker of pleasure, will carry the corrup- 
tion of his mind wherever he goes; even in the same 
situation, he could never duplicate the poet’s experience. 
This exegesis will at first sight seem strained, but, with- 
out attempting to argue that it is necessarily correct, 
| observe that (1) oxymoron and similar verbal devices 
are very common in Martial, (2) purus must refer to 
motive and mean something like ‘sincere, disinterested, 
honourable” in 6.50.1, 6.50.6, and 9.63.2, although possibly 
in the second and certainly in the third of these instances 
there is a double entente with the meaning of physical 
purity, and (3) commentators, so far as I know, have 
thus far failed to produce a more plausible explanation. 


Revito P. Oniver 
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The Exact Sciences in Antiquity. By O. Neucenaurr. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. xiii, 
191; 14 plates; 30 figures. $5.00. 


This volume is not, as the reader might assume from 
the title, a systematic treatment of the exact sciences 
throughout antiquity. What little attention is given to 
Greek scientists is largely for the purpose of demonstrat- 


ing Mesopotamian influence upon them. Nevertheless it is 
an important book. The author, a leading authority on 
Babylonian and Egyptian science, presents a survey of the 
development of our knowledge of those fields, material 
previously available in English only in scattered periodi- 
cals and reference works. 

Of particular interest are Dr. Neugebauer’s remarks 
about the desperate shortage of trained Assyriologists 
and the consequent inadequacies in handling the vast 
stores of clay tablets that have come into museums from 
excavations during the past century. The bulk of the texts 
remain untranslated; many of them have never been cata- 
logued. Provenience is of primary importance in estab- 
lishing the worth of an archaeological document, but 
excavation and accession records are so faulty or com- 
pletely lacking that Dr. Neugebauer does not know of a 
single mathematical or astronomical tablet whose prove- 
nience was ascertained therefrom. 

The illustrations are excellent and the analytical bibli- 
ography is very helpful. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Ford Foundation Fund for the Advancement of 
Education is again offering approximately 250 Faculty 
Fellowships for the academic year 1953-54 to college 
teachers in the humanities, social sciences, and natural 
sciences who wish to broaden their qualifications for 
teaching their respective fields as part of a program of 
liberal education. Candidates may propose such plans 
for study as the exploration of related fields, the in- 
vestigation of the historical and philosophical founda- 
tions of their fields, analysis of instructional problems, 
internships in promising programs of undergraduate 
education, or, in general, any plan designed to broaden 
and improve the candidate’s capacity to make his work 
a more vital part of liberal education. Because of their 
special purpose, the Fellowships are not intended to sup- 
port private research projects except as these bear 
directly upon the effort to improve the candidates’ teach- 
ing. Preference will be given to those candidates who, 
in addition to other qualifications, give evidence of pos- 
sessing the character and personality to become centers 
of influence in their own institutions. Each Fellowship 
provides a grant approximately equivalent to the re- 
cipient’s salary at the time of application plus expenses 
essential to his plan of study; no money will be provided 
for transportation outside the United States, although 
such travel at the candidate’s expense is permitted. Ex- 
cept in unusual cases, candidates should be men and 
between 30 and 45 have been teaching 


women who 
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steadily for several years. Each candidate must be nom- 
inated by his institution, which must agree to continue 
the recipient in his teaching career in 1954-55, and which 
should, if possible, replace him during his year as a 
Fellow. Forms for use by candidates and forms to be 
filled out by the president or other authorized officer of 
the nominating institution may be obtained from the 
Committee on Faculty Fellowships, The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., and must be submitted together by the 
appropriate officer of the institution on or before January 
10, 1953. The awards will be announced on or about 
April 1, 1953. 


Recipients of Fellowships for the academic year 1952- 
53 included, among scholars in ——— Professors W. E. 
Brown, Lafayette College; W. Helmbold, University 
of California; J. P. Maguire, Bs College; E. M. 


be held from 9:30 to 11 A. M., with a general meeting 
from 11 to 12. The general subject will be “Foreign 
Languages for the Slow Learner.” The Latin panel, 
under the direction of Miss Lillian Corrigan, Hunter 
College High School, will be addressed by Dean Harry 
L. Levy, Hunter College, and Mr. Richard Walker, 
Bronxville Senior High School. 


The New York Classical Club held its first meeting 
of the academic year at Barnard College, November 1, 
1952, with about seventy-five members and guests in at- 
tendance. The speaker was Mr. Walter Kerr, dramatic 
critic of the New York Herald Tribune, who discussed 
“The Greek and the Modern Theater,” with special refer- 
ence to the problem of securing translations dramatically 
effective on the modern stage. The program for the re- 
mainder of the academic year includes two forum meet- 
ings, an institution being revived after a lapse of tive 


Manasse, North Carolina College; T. W. Organ, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women; R. B. Palmer, Scripps 
College; Edward Rosen, College of the City of New 
York; and W. H. Willis, University of Mississippi. 


years, scheduled in each case for 2:30 P. M. at Hunter 
College: on December 6, when Dr. Waldo E. Sweet, 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, will speak 
on “Techniques and Materials of the Linguistic Ap- 
proach to Latin,” illustrating the work of Dr. Sweet's 
Michigan Latin Workshop of the past summer (see CII’ 
46 [1952/53] 3-5); and on March 21, when Dr. Roy E. 
Mosher, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y., will discuss the New 


The annual New York University Foreign Language 
Conference will be held at the School of Education, 
Washington Square Division, December 6, 1952. Special 
panel discussions on the individual foreign languages 
(Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, German, Russian) will 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES SUMMER SESSION, JULY-AUGUST 1953 


School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome under the 


1953 Summer Session of the 
University. It will run six weeks from 


Duckworth of Princeton 


The 
direction of Professor George E. 
July 7th to August 15th. 

Conditions for the study of classical antiquity in and about Rome were never more favorable. Apart 
from the fact that many improvements have been made since the war in the preservation and display of 
the pre-war archaeological material, opportunity is now given to visit such important new excavations 
as those in ancient Ostia. The Academy’s fine collection of books on all aspects of classical antiquity is 
available to all students, and the cultural activities of the city as a whole (concerts, opera, art exhibitions, 
etc.) are flourishing. Suitable accommodations and board in Rome for the duration of the Session may 
be obtained through the Academy. 

The course will be devoted to Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving material remains 
in and around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. Emphasis will be placed on study of the monuments 
in situ and the objects preserved in museums. But they will be constantly connected in the instruction with 
Rome’s literary tradition and especially with the great authors of the late Republic and the Augustan Age: 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace and Livy. Lectures on other aspects of Roman culture will also be given in order 
to present a reasonably complete picture of the development of Roman civilization from the origins to 
Constantine. Excursions will be made to Monte Albano, Hadrian’s Villa, Horace’s Sabine Farm, 
Palestrina, Ostia, and one or more Etruscan sites. 

Enrollment will be limited te twenty-two students. Applications for admission must be received by 
the Academy’s New York office not later than March 1, 1953. Basic expenses including tuition, 

‘ accommodations, board, and cabin class transportation from New York and return may be estimated at 
$1,000. As in the past, holders of scholarships from regional classical associations will have the tuition 
fee of $100 remitted. 

Requests for details should be addressed to: 

Miss Mary T. Williams, /:xecutive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue 


New York 17, New York 
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York State Latin Syllabus, currently in process of re- 
vision; also two luncheon meetings at Barnard College: 
on February 7, the annual joint meeting with the Catholic 
Classical Association, at which President Millicent C. 
McIntosh of Barnard College will address the group on 
“Can the Classics Survive in the Modern School or 
College?”; and on May 9, when the speaker will be 
Professor Moses Hadas of Columbia University on 
“Ancient Romances, Sacred and Profane.” The officers 
of the Club for 1952-53 are: President, Dr. Thelma B. 
DeGraff, 400 West 119th St. New York 27, N. Y.; 
Past President, Dr. Edward C. Chickering; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles I. Freundlich; Censor, Mr. Edward 
Coyle; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Stanislaus Akielaszek, 
Fordham University. The report of the Club’s sixty- 
eighth scholarship examination, at New York University, 
June 13, 1952, by Professor Konrad Gries of Queens 
College, Chairman of the Committee on Scholarship 
Awards, will be published in the next issue. With this 
report Professor Gries concludes ten years of valuable 
service in this office. He has been succeeded by Dr. 
Edith F. Claflin of Columbia University. 


The Fall Meeting of the Catholic Classical Associa- 
tion of Greater New York was held at De La Salle 
Institute, New York City, October 25, 1952, with about 
125 members and guests in attendance. The principal 
speaker was Rev. Charles H. Herkert, Northeast Cath- 
olic High School, Philadelphia, a member of the Michigan 
Latin Workshop of 1952, who spoke on “The Linguistic 
Method of Teaching Latin.” The program for the bal- 
ance of the academic year includes the annual joint 
meeting with the New York Classical Club (see an- 
nouncement above) at Barnard College, February 7; the 
twelfth annual Latin Translation Contest (Director: 
Mother M. Tarcisius, U.T.S.V., Notre Dame Convent 
School, 168 West 79 St., New York 24, N. Y.), open 
to member high schools, March 28, at Cathedral Girls 
High School; and the Spring Meeting, April 25, also at 
Cathedral. The CCA “Know-English” contests, testing 
students’ knowledge of the etymology and derivation of 
English words of Latin origin, will be held in New 
York, December 6, and in Boston, December 13, with 
later contests planned for Hartford and Philadelphia; 


inquiries may be addressed to Mr. Charles Da Parma, 
Jr., 1106 Mace Ave., New York 69, N. Y., 
Joseph Marique, S.J., Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, 
The officers of the Association for 1952-53 are: 


or to Rev. 


Mass. 
President, Brother Charles Henry, F.S.C., La Salle 
Provincialate, 12 West 77 St., New York 24, N. Y.; 
Vice-President, Sister M. Charitina, S.S.J., St. Joseph's 
College for Women, Brooklyn; Secretary, Mr. John FE. 
Norton, 70 Remsen St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.,; Treasurer, 
Miss Agnes P. McManus, 210 West 262 St, New York 
71, Y. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following list includes books received since the compila- 
tion of the last installment of Professor Casson’s Recent Pustt- 
CATIONS in March 1952 (CW 45 [1951/52] 221-223). A bibli- 
ography of 1952 titles not previously reported, incorporating 
material collected by Mr. Mayerson and Professor Akielaszek, 
and originally ed for publication in December, will be 
published as a supplement to issue No. 7 (Jan. 26, 1953) to 
allow the inclusion of all titles brought to our attention through 
the end of the year. Recent Pustications will be resumed 
thereafter on a monthly basis. 


(Continued from p. 30] 


Jones, A. H. M. The Athens of Demosthenes. An In- 
augural Lecture delivered in Cambridge on 23 January 
1952. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1952. 
Pp. 29. $0.50. 


Jones, W. H. S. (ed. and trans.). Pliny, Natural His- 
tory. Vol. VI: Books 20-23. (‘Loeb Classical Li- 
brary,” No. 392.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; London: Heinemann, 1951. Pp. xxv, 
532. $3.00 (15s). 


Kiorz, ALtrrepus (ed.). C. [uli Caesaris Commentarii. 
Vol. 1: Commentarti Belli Gallict. 4th ed.; Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1952. Pp. xlviii, 260. DM 8.50 (bound). 


LAMMERT, F. (ed.). Claudii Ptolemaei Opera Quae 
Exstant Omnia. Vol. Ul, 2: De tudicandi facultate 
et animi principatu; Pseudo-Ptolemaei Fructus sive 
Centiloquium, ed. AE. Borer. Accedunt indices ver- 
borum totius voluminis. Leipzig: Teubner, 1952. 
Pp. xvi, 120. DM 6 (bound). 


Levi, ANNALINA CaL6. Barbarians on Roman Imperial 
Coins and Sculpture. (“Numismatic Notes and Mono- 
graphs,” No. 123.) New York: American Numis- 
matic Society, 1952. Pp. xi, 56; 17 plates. $3.50. 

The Aeneid of Virgil. New 

1952. Pp. 288. 


Lewis, C. Day (trans.). 
York: Oxford University Press, 
$3.75. 


Lewis, NAPHTALI, and Meyer REINHOLD (eds.). Roman 
Civilization: Selected Readings. Edited with an In- 
troduction and Notes. Vol. I: The Republic. (“Rec- 
ords of Civilization, Sources and Studies,” No. 45.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 
xi, 544. $5.00. 


LinrortH, Ivan M. The Pyre on Mount Oeta in 
Sophocles” “Trachiniae.” (“University of California 
Publications in Classical Philology,” Vol. 14, No. 7.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1952. Pp. ii, 255-267. $0.25. 


Linrortu, IvAN M. Religion and Drama in “Oedipus at 
Colonus.” (“University of California Publications in 
Classical Philology,” Vol. 14, No. 4.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1951. 
Pp. ii, 75-191. $1.25. 
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MacKkenprick, Paut and Hersert M. Howe (eds.). 
Classics in Translation. Vol. I: Greek Literature; 
Vol. Il: Latin Literature. Madison, Wis.: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1952. Pp. xiv, 426; xii, 436; 
maps. $5.00 each; $9.00 the set. [Reviewed in this 
issue by L. R. Lind.] 


Mchintay, ArtHuR Patcu (ed.). Aratoris Subdiaconi 
De Actibus Apostolorum. (“Corpus Scriptorum Ec- 
clesiasticorum Latinorum,” Vol. 72.) Vienna: Hélder- 
Pichler-Tempsky, 1951. Pp. Ixiv, 363. No price stated. 


Matcovati, Enrica (ed.). Plinio il Giovane, Il Pane- 
girico di Traiano. With a Commentary. Florence: 
Sansoni, 1952. Pp. ii, 175; 4 plates. L. 600. 


Micnetr, H. Sparta: To krypton tés politeias tén 
Lakedaimonion, Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1952. Pp. ix, 348. $7.00 (35s). 


Murpuy, Francis X., C.SS.R. (ed.). A Monument to 
Saint Jerome: Essays on Some Aspects of His Life, 
Works, and Influence. With a Foreword by CarpINAL 
TissERANT. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1952. Pp. 
xv, 295. $4.50. 


Murray, Gitpert. Five Stages of Greek Religion. 3d 
ed.; Boston: Beacon Press, 1952. Pp. xviii, 235. 
$2.00. 


NEUGEBAUER, O. The Exact Sciences in Antiquity. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xvi, 191; 14 plates; 30 figures. $5.00. [Reviewed in 
this issue by W. H. Stahl.] 


Nortox, Dan S., and Peters Rusuton. Classical Myths 
in English. Literature. With an Introduction by 
CHARLES GROSVENOR Oscoop. New York: Rinehart, 
1952. Pp. xvii, 444. $4.50. 


OvpratHer, W. A. Contributions toward a Bibliography 
of Epictetus: A Supplement. Edited by Marian 
HAarMAN, with a preliminary list of Epictetus manu- 
scripts by W. H. Frrepricu and C. U. Fayre. Urbana, 
Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1952. Pp. xix, 177. 
$4.00. 


Pack, Rocer A. The Greek and Latin Literary Texts 
from Greco-Roman Egypt. (‘University of Michigan, 
General Library Publications,’ No. 8.) Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 1952. Pp. x, 
105. $3.50. 


Parsons, Epwarp ALEXANDER. The Alexandrian Li- 
brary, Glory of the Hellenic World: Its Rise, An- 
tiquities, and Destructions. Amsterdam, London, and 
New York: Elsevier Press, 1952. Pp. xiii, 468; 
illustr.; plates; maps. $7.50. 


{To be continued] 
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TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES. INC. 
BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 


Complete stories of USING LATIN, BOOK ONE, linguistically arranged 
by Dr. Waldo E. Sweet. Director of the Latin Workshop, Program of Lin- 
guistics, University of Michigan, on 33 mum. filmstrips. 


Special arrangement with SCOTT. FORESMAN & COMPANY. 


Filmstrip Lessons Filmstrip Lessons 
No. 1 1-9 No. 8 55-61 
No. 2 10-18 No. 9 62-66 
No. 3 19-26 , No. 10 67-72 
No. 4 27-33 No. 11 73-78 
No. 5 34-40 No. 12 79-83 
No. 6 . 41-47 No. 13 84-88 
No. 7 48-54 No. 14 89-95 


Price, complete set of fourteen, complete with manual $40.00 
Individual filmstrips at $3.00 each 
Teacher's Manual of Instruction $1.00 


For the enjoyment of Latin, let your students read 
Selections from the 


‘ARS AMATORIA and REMEDIA AMORIS 
of OVID 


with introduction, vocabulary. and notes by 
GRAVES HAYDON THOMPSON 
Professor of Latin 
Hampden-Sydney College 
Lively modern reading. Vocabulary and notes for each line 
immediately visible. No thumbing through the back of the book. 
Cloth bound. Photo-offset printing from Vari-typed composition. 
List price: $2.75 
Net price: $2.25 
For examination copies or to place orders, write 
Graves H. Thompson 
Hampden-Sydney College 
Hampden-Sydney. Virginia 


